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The same absence of effective chiefs and the same practical
predominance of old men have been recorded among the
aboriginal tribes of New Guinea. Thus with regard to the
tribes inhabiting the western extremity of British New
Guinea we are told that " unlike most native countries, there
is not in Papua a village head-man or any one person who
could be regarded as responsible for his tribe or village. It
is true that throughout the country there are tribal chiefs,
but in most cases their authority counts for little, or is obeyed
in special cases only. The war chief may lead in time of war
or the ceremonial chief at the time of festivals, but there is no
person whose authority is implicitly obeyed in all circum-
stances. The government of a tribe, at least in the west,
was carried on by a sort of council of old men who yarned
over and came to some conclusion about knotty points, but
it had no executive." x Similarly with regard to the Orokaiva,
a tribe inhabiting the extreme east of British New Guinea,
we are told that " there is no well-defined chieftainship among
the Orokaiva, but merely a recognized ascendancy of the old
men. The leader and ruler of any clan is the eldest of its
men, provided he is not so old as to be incompetent, and
provided always that his personality is equal to his position.
It is consequently difficult to find a word which would corre-
spond with our idea of ' chief/ and unsatisfactory to use the
English word * chief', as too pretentious for even the most
important of clan leaders." a
Among these people, while there are no chiefs of the
normal type, on the other hand magicians appear to have
attained to a degree of social influence and authority which in
time might develop into a regular chieftainship. Thus, for
example, with regard to the natives of the Fly River in the
western part of British New Guinea, we are told that " politic-
ally the sorcerers as a body, partly because they are among
the elders of the village, and partly through the fear they
impose, possess a deal of power. It is very largely on their
advice that important tribal decisions are made. It is
perhaps hardly necessary to say that every Papuan, no
matter how civilized he is, believes firmly in sorcery and the
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